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| ty were absolute ; 


of early grief, and that his purpose would have 
much to encounter from silent sorrow, if not 
from open opposition. Perhaps he might have 
been willing to face any obstacles of this kind, 
for his ideas on the subject of parental authort- 
but another powerful motive 


| operated on his mind—he was conscious that 
| opposition on the part of his son would effec- 


ment be deferred to the end of the year, $2 will | 


be required, 
oe Postage on all letters MUST be paid. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


=e —_—__— 
From the Atlantic Soumenir. for 18: 28, 
TEE STEP-MOTHER. 


(CONCLUDED- ) 

From childhood he had discovered an irrita- 
ble and sensitive cast of mind; this tempera- 
ment had been increased by a studious and se- 
dentary life. His father, who saw in his close 
application, the promise of future greatness, 
urged him forward with injudicious zeal, some- 
times exciting him by praise, and at others de 
pressing bim by censure. For many years he 
was blest with the fostering, patient, and tender 
care of a mother, and when chilled by his fa 
ther’s sternness, or exasperated by his own irri- 
table passions, still there was one being on 
whose lap he could lay his head and rest in 
peace; her influence was like the dew of hea- 
ven, fertilizing and enriching his heart with eve- 
ry generous emotion. Her health was delicate, 
and she was often threatened with pulmonary 
complaints. When these became seated, and 
her son marked the hectic flush of her cheek, 





“when he saw her labouring and struggling for 


breath, he felt that without her life would be 
joyless. And to him it proved so; when she 


breathed her last, he became more allied to the | 


dead than the living. He spent hours by the 
side of her grave—he dreamed of herand awoke 
with the persuasion that she was “present — 
There was probably something of insanity in 
this state of feeling—but his father had never 
understood his character, and was ignorant of 
the workings of his mind. He saw that he was 
eccentric, but he bad always supposed that ec- 
centricity belonged to genius; and he was not 
surprised that his son should deviate from the 
beaten path. It was not till he saw his health 
failing that be experienced any parental solici- 
tude; he then consulted the most skilful physi- 
cians, they at once perceived that the mind was 
the seat of the disease. and recommended a sea 
voyage and change of scene. The father was 
readily reconciled tu this measure. ashe felt that 
he could more easily reveal by writing than per- 
sonal communication, a secret which for some 
weeks had trembled on his tongue He was on 
the eve of marrying again, and an indescribable 
and indefinite fear of the effect it might pro- 
duce upon the bewildered imagination of bis 
son. had induced him most injudiciously to keep 
him entirely ignorant of his intentions. He was 
aware that though sufficient time had elapsed 
since the death of his wife, to satisfy the decent 
requireme nts of society, bis- san still dwelt on 
her image with all the-fervour of filial affection ; 
that he clung to her memory with the freshness 











| this event took place. 





tually destroy his bridal prospects; that the la- 
dy he had selected was too seusitive and gene- 
rous to enter his family an unwelcome guest. 

She had married, when young, the husband 
of her choice, and the first year of her wedded 
life almost realized a lover's dream. She was 
beautiful, and every eye brightened .at her ap- 
proach—but neither virtue nor beauty could ex 
empt her from vicissitude; her husband in a few 
years died a bankrupt, and left her with an in- 
fant son to struggle through life. 

There have been martyrs in the cause of reli- 
gion that have sung the song of victory while 
the flames curled around them; there have 
been champions for freedom of their country, 
who have fearlessly rushed on to battle and 
death, but there 1s no image more affecting 
than that of a patient widowed mother devoting 
her days and nights to her helpless children, 
and suffering martyrdom without the martyr’s 
crown. ‘ 
but she met it 
As her son ad 


s lot; 
serenity. 


Such was now this Jady’ 
with cheerfulness and 
vanced in years, she 
his youth future happiness and honour; 
promise was never to be realized— 
and unexnected death she 
joy and solace. 


but this 
by a sudden 
was ck priv ed of her 
Many years had passed since 
Time had changed her 
anguish into resignation ; yet, when she con- 
sented to become the wife of the father, the 
thought of the son was present to her mind. — 
She had never seen him; but every proof she 
had heard of his devotion to the memory of his 
mother drew tears from her eyes. She felt that 
confidence,which virtuous purpose never fails to 
impart, that she could win his affection, and 
supply the place ofa being so dear to him. She 
thanked God, in the benevolent glow of her 
feelings, for the opportunity he was preparing 
for her to bind up the broken heart. It was na 
tural that she should express this enthusiasm ; 
and she learnt with keen disappointment that 
he was to sail immediately for a milder climate. 
Just a month after his departure the nuptials 
took place. His father immediately wrote to 
him and communicated the event, with every 
expression of parental affection ; his step-mother 
too wrote and told him how earnestly she wish 
ed to press him to her heart—that she already 
felt the tenderness of a parent, and‘well I may,’ 
she added; ‘ for my sun was losi and he is found.’ 

De Vaux received the packet at a small sea- 
port at which the captain's orders had made it 
necessary for him to stop. When he had read 
the letters. he did not communicate their con- 
tents; probably he felt that there was no one 
that could sympathize in his emotions—but he 
determined to quit the vessel he was in and take 
passage home. Both winds and waves were 


saw in the fair promise of 





propitious to the restless and agitated state of | 


his mind. 

It was twilight when he arrived at his father’s 
house. 
bride, and listening to her conversation with 


The bridegroom was sitting with his | 


| 


something like the romantic Peeling aie 
She was planning for the comfort of bis son 
when he should return. The pleasantest room 
in the house was to be his—it was adjoining 
her’s; this arrangement would enable her to 
watch over his sleeping as well as waking hours, 
‘if his disorder,’ said she, ‘is a mind diseased, 
what can administer to it like affection? there 
are no chords of the heart,’ continued she, * that 
sympathy connot touch: and though the sound 
may be mournful and low, still it is music!’ 

A footste p was heard in the entry—it vibrat- 
ed on the father’s ear, he rushed to the doo 
and beheld his son. 

‘And what has brought you back so soon, 
my child?” said he «s he embraced hum. 

‘De Vaux looked wildly at him. * My mother!” 
he excJaimed in a hurried tone. 

‘Twill conduct you to her,’ said his father ; 
‘she is so gentle and good you cannot help lov- 
ing her.’ 

Iie led the way, and his son followed; the la 
dy received him with more than kindness; her 
heart was melted, and she embraced him with a 
tenderness nearly allied to that emotion with 
which a mother welcomes her first born. Per 
haps she thought of her own son, her ‘ beautiful, 
her brave,’ for she sobbed aloud. The young 
man stood gasping—it was too dark to distin- 
guish his features; at length he exclaimed, ‘ it is 


hard, but so much the more worthy the sacri- 
fice,’ and rushing toward her, he drew a dagger 


from his bosom and aimed it at ber heart. His 
father had watched his movements with dread- 
ful anaiety, and arrested his arm just as the 
blow was aimed. 

It would bé painful to describe the paroxysm 
that seized him at his defeated project. It was 
in the ravings of madness that he revealed the 
solemn vow he had made, to sacrifice this wo 
man to the memory of his mother. He swore 
it by frightful oaths. There was but one re 
source for the unhappy father, and this was to 
place him in an asylum for lunatics. ‘Twice he 
had attempted to escape and been immediately 
discovered—but the last attempt had been suc 
cessful; and with a cunning that in madness of- 
ten seems to supply the place of reason, he elud 
ed the vigilance of the keeper, and rushed to his 
father’s house Most happily, beth his father 
and mother were at the time on a. jourmey—he 
cautiously sought her chamber and explored the 
house. 

Probably the absence of his intended victim 
soothed the delirium of his mind—he grew calm 
and talked so rationally, representing the cruel 
treatment he had received, and pleading his per- 
fect sanity in so connected a manner, that the 
old domestic who had remained to take care of 
the house, willingly furnished him with means to 
escape. He provided for him a horse and port- 
manteau, and the young gentleman left home 
with the idea of escaping from confinement, and 
a vague expectation of mecting the innocent 
victim that he bad sworn to sacrifice to his mo- 
ther’s memory. 

He had travelled several days, when he was 
arrested by sickness, and conveyed to the Mer- 
maid. Such was the me lancholy relation of this 
adventure—the sequel now remains to be told, 

De Vaux was again, restored to his place of 
confinement: it was evident his disorder had 
undergone sume chang¢—he was mure gentle, 
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and discovered no disposition to escape. While 
his father was rejoicing in those favourable ap 
pearances, a new cause of alarm occurred, A 
second attack of the typhus fever seized him.— 
Ile was placed in an airy and spacious apart 
ment in the asylum, and the best attendance 
given him 

It is well known that the matrons and nurses 
nre indefatigable in these well regulated esta- 
blishments There was much to excite sensi- 
bility in De Vaux s character, bis intervals of 
reason had shown the original excellence of his 
mind, and the goodness of his heart—all felt it 
a privilege to administer to his wants; but one 
of the matrons particularly devoted herself to 
his service. She seldom left his room, but pa- 
tiently sat by his bed-side marking every varia- 
tion of bis disorder, and making her report to 





TUE 





the physicians. Night by night she watehed by 
him with unwearied vigilance, bathivg his burn 
ing forehead and hands, and soothed bim by a 
thousand kind attentions 
was so much affeeted that be eould not he down, 


she supported bis head for hours upon her bo 


sf ; “ate, iS 
When his respiration 





som, varying her attitude to his « fort. and 
wholly regardless of her own. As rave evi 
dence of returning reason, she ventured in th 
most judicious manner to whisper lessons of 
love and mercy—to speak of the God who could 


! ! 


restore, of the Saviour whose touch was health, 
It appeared as if he had formed some associ 
alion between his kind nurse and laimented mo 
ther. When the nurse was butat 
moments, be was restless and impatient, and 
discovered more of mental malady tha 
other time; and once, when she returne: 
took her band and said with a smile, “no, itean 
not be she, for this is flesh and blood.’ ‘The 
physicians, cantious as they habitually were, 
ventured to encourage the anxious father. They 
predicted that with c mwnfirmed health his reas 
would be restored. One fearful trial, however, 
was yet to be made; they trembled to mention 
his step-mother. It was the rock on whic! 
reason had been. so frightfully 
haps new paroxysms might seize him. 
ther and physicians thought it best to defor the 
subject; his nurse, who bad watched every al- 
teration of his mind, thought otherwise: 
considered his present season of debility as fa- 
vourable to the experiment. During one of hex 
night-watchings, as she supported him in her 
arms, De Vaux said tn a faint voice. * They tell 
me | shall soon be well enough to go to my fa 
ther’s house—I understand their meaning. and 
I bless Go | that my reason i 1 ean 
look back and mark the progress of my disease. 
flow lonely and desolate I felt when my mother 
died: the whole world was a blank—it seemed 


absent 





1 his 


i 
! j 
vrecheod—per 


! 
sie 


retur ning 


to me as if Ll was cast ona desolate island. And 
then,” he continned, “a letter came from my 
father and informed me’—Ile stopped short, 


and seemed to be in mental praver. His nurse 


pressed him to her heart and wiped 
from his pale i 6 ** 7} am afraid,” said 
he, ** this desolation will return when | quit vou. 
mygindest and best friend. [ bave been most 
happy of late—and : 


the dew 


for she 4g 


ninued he, easting 


—and now,” 
4.2 . ' 
his eyes u m unr, beg nosy With reeavered in- 
od ! ; . 
telec®, elas it lwere again 


resting in the arrostof my mother.” 


baer 
“at this moment | i 


She presse ther lips to his forehead, and said 
in low accents, “ Et is true, my child. you are en 
cireled by the arms of your mother! vour se 
cond mother !? The truth dashed upon his mind 
as if written witb a sun-beam from the Aimigh- 
tv. ‘The being who had become ined 


SO Puls 





about his very sonl—from whom it was a second | son in the flesh. and then 
\ 


death to part, was his dreaded step-mother! 


. 


| children and b 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 
About fifteen years after these events took | 
place, Almeria Saccharissa Don was sitting in 
her little parlour, still indulging the romantic 
reveries of youth, though time had laid his band 
upon her face with so ungentle a grasp, as to 
leave the print of his fingers, when for the se- 
cond time in her life, she beheld an elegant 
equipage approaching the house. ‘This was in- 
deed wonderful, for it no longer bore the index 
of atavern. "The Mermaid had been suffered 
to swing on one hinge till it fell to the ground, 
and the decaying post on which it was suspend- 
ed soon followed its example. The carriage 
stopped at the door, a gentleman stepped from 
it,and handed out a tine elderly looking tady. 
and two healthy blooming children. It was 
somewhat difficult to make Almeria recognize 
the pale emaciated stranger, who had called 
forth so much romantic emotion many years 
before. in the healthy and animated being who 
stood before her. [Tt was indeed himself, with 
his step-mother, and bis two eldest cbildren— 
his wife was detained at home by her children. 
The landlord or rather the doctor, (for he pre- 
ferred this expressed Thuch cordial affee- 
tion at seeing him, and inquired after his father, 
The inquiry threw a transient gloom over the 
face of mother and Lie had gone to his 
long home, with the happy consciousness that 
the two beings nearest to him would be the joy 
ind comfort of each other 
“aux had a perleet recollection of the 
ie experteneed at the Mermaid, and 





tiile, 


son 


kindness 


hinted to Almeria that he should be most 
happy to make hera present of a wedding suit : 
an this bint she spake.’ and informed him 


with downeast looks, of what he had previously 
} ! 
! 


ascertained, that shes next w < to become 
mistress of the Golden Ball, as the master had 


six months before buried his wite. 

Wha’ the marriage earment was we cannot 
positively affirm, as De Vaux left it to her own 
faney, slipping into ler hand a little bead purse, 
which he knew from former recollection, was 
precisely to her taste: on one side of it was 
P; tie on the other‘ Pamour. Then 
ierall hinniness, and regretting that he 
had no time to w ite an epithalaminm in her al- 
bum. itt lay on the table.) he once 
more quitted the Mermaid, accompanied by his 
loved step-mother 


eS RE Cry men Se oe 


vritten © Pamitie 


uw ishin ‘4 





THRE SUTLECTOR. 
TO EVERY MOTHER 


Your little ones will soon leave their childish 
sports, and will pass swiftly through the scenes 
of youth, to the more active and important du- 
ties of manhood ‘The impressions which are 
now made upon their minds, will appear in af 


ter life—the principles implanted in. childhood 


will abide with them when your heads are low 
in the ground. and will influence their actions 
through all the changes of their earthly pilgrim- 
age 

That little bov which now hangs upon your 
bosom, may be filted by your instruction, fora 


high, bonorable, and useful station, or by veour 


| neglect, the seeds of depravity may spring up, 
| and render his life odious and pernicious to 


those around him. But the effect of 2 mother’s 
early instruction upon the conduct and usefal- 


| ness of this life, is not all. There is another 


and a nobler view of the subject. 
The children to whom yon have given birth, 
have commenced 
| the throne of Giod 


a state of existence eternal as 

‘hey will dwell a little sea- 
ro away, fo meet their 
God, and heamtheir sentegee—to sink to we, or 


| 


es ane me. 


to rise to glory. You may be the instrument of 
preparing their souls for the joys of the upper 
world—for the unspeakable glory which sur- 
rounds the throne of the Eternal, and which 
shines from the purity of every holy angel, and 
rises with the hallelujahs of ransomed beings, 

If you wish your children to be useful and 
honourable in this world, then be diligent with 
their early education—let no opportunity pass 
of fixing in their minds those principles which 
will render them honourable—the principles 
which are enforced in the holy seriptures 

If you take a higher view of the subject, and 
wish yourchildren to live at peace with God— 
to die in love with him, and be received by him 
to glory, then be in haste to impress upon their 
roinds, those holy precepts, which he has left on 
record, teach them to obey his commandments, 
and when they mourn over the corruption of 
their hearts, or the sinfulness of their actions, 
point them to the * Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

Do you ask how you shall do these things ?— 
When you surround your domestic fireside, in- 
stead of wasting your time in rehearsing foolish 
stories and idle fancies, let the precious mo- 
ments be spent in rehearsing the history of Je- 
sus, or of some of the holy men of old—unite 
with them in singing the songs of heaven, and 
in offering to God the adoration of heart which 
becomes those who daily receive the richest 
blessings from heaven. I have seen a mother 
thus engaged. and have witnessed the earnest- 
ness with which the dear little children would 
seize her words. At such a moment I have 
thought, 

“© Oh, if there is a heaven on earth, 
It is this, it is this.” 

Are you rich? And do you say the care of 
preparation for company, and for visits, absorbs 
your whole time, without leaving any for the 
religious instruction of your children ? Think a 
moment) Which will you choose? To array 
your children and yourself for the gaudy circles 
of this world, or to lead them to the golden 
splendor of the new Jerusalem, where they shall 
be clothed in a robe whiter than snow? If you 
cannot spend time vourself in this important 
work. remember the Sabbath School and Bible 
Class are open to all, and afford success for all 
to the richest treasures of divine knowledge — 
Send your children there, that they may drink 
from the fountain of life, and thirst no more. 

Are you poor? And do you say the necessity 
of hard and constant labor prevents your efforts 
for your children? Ah, think again. Do you 
not, after the rugged toil of day is over, sit down 
with your little ones.to receive your social sup- 
per and talk of the ways of men? Can you not, 
in such an hour, tell your family of that deed 
which brought ruin and wo upon our race? Can 
you not speak to them of Jesus the Redeemer 
of souls; haw he came from the throne of his 
glory. dwelt with man—how he toiled and la- 
bonred, and wept and died that we might be 
saved? Can you not. on the holy Sabbath take 
your children alone wih you to those schools 
where the word of God is taught, and where the 
bread of life is extended to famishing souls ? 

Mothers! munch depends on your instruction 
to vour little ones: spare no pains in leading 
them in the paths of piety and holiness. Above 
all. lift up your earnest prayers to our heavenly 
(ather for a blessing on your exertions ‘Think 
of what one has said: 

«Oh! my God, give me poverty, give me 
pain. leave me friendless and forsaken by the 

world ; me not to the embrace of a 
prayertess mother—Leave not my soul to the 


hut leave 
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rather to take 


a one 





+ 
vare of one who never raise -d bees weeping eyes 
to heaven, as she implored its blessing on my | 
head.” 


The obedience of children to their parents, | 


an 


is the basis of all government. and is set 
forth as the measure of that obedience which 


we owe to those whom Providence has 
laced over us.— Addison. ; 

The quality of fortune, though a man has 
less reason to value himself upon it, is, how- 


ever, the kind of quality which makes the 
most shining figure, inthe eye of the world. 
{ Thid. 

Life, a pilgrimage—Men in Scripture 
are called strangers, and sojourners upon 
earth, and life a pilgrim: we. Several hea- 
then, as well as christian authors. have :e- 
presented the world as an inn, which was 
only designed to furhish us with accommo- 
dations in this our passage. It is therefore 
absurd to think of setting up our rest, be- 
fore we come to-our journey’s end, and pot 
care of the reception we shall 
there meet with, than to fix our thoughts on 
the little conveniences and advantages 
which we enjoy one above another, in the 
way to it. /hid. 

Laughter, while 
un>draces the mad. weakens the faculties, 
and causes a kind of remissness and disso- 
Jution in all the powers of the soul—and 
thus far it may be looked upon as a weak- 
ness in the composition of human nature.— 
Bat if we consider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from it, and how often it breaks the 
gloom (which is apt todepress the mind and 
damp our spirits) with transient and unex- 
pected gleams of joy. one would take care 
not raw too wise for so lea 
of life. —f hid. 


it lasts, slackens and 
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great a] 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Messrs. Putnam and Hunt, of 
about to publish a monthly periodical, under the 


f Boston, are 
title of the «* Lapires’ MaGazine,” to be edited 
by “ Mrs. Sarah J. 
* Northwood.” 
Mr. Goodrich, 
THe 


the enterprising pullisher of 
Toxen, and other elegant works designed 
as holiday presents. proposes to issue a volume 
on the 10h of January, comprising choice se- 
lections from the various publications of this na 
ture, which 
1828 


nience of persons who wish to possess the most 


are already announce 


This volume is intended for the conve- 
beautiful portions of those works, without incur 
ring the expense of purchasing the whole. 
We have received the first number 
at the Hartford 
Feraale Seminary, Connecticut. This is the 


Scnoot Gazerre, published 


of the | 





Hale,” the authoress of | 


ed for the year | 


; Struct. | 
| teresting, and are related with characteris- | 


first instance within our knowledge of a paper | 


publicly issued from a ferale school, and sup 
plied entirely by its pupils. As such. 
riosity, even in this age of novelty 


itis acu 
The matter 
it contains is altogether oricinal, and in wit and 
imagination is superior to the mass of what ap- 
tls of the day The 


institution at which it is published, is establish- 


pears in the literary periodic 


THE 


| ed on an extensi 
It 


Beecher, a lady distinguished in her native state | 


L ADIES’ GARL AND. 


ale and permanent founda- 
tion. 


for high intellectual endowments and benevo- | 


lence of heart. The School Gazette is publish- 


ed weekly, and contains eight octavo pages, at 
one dollar per annum.—{ Cincinnati Chronicle. 

FROM THE PITTSBURG COMMONWEATIL 

FEMALE LITERATURE. 

From the Boston Centinel of the 8th inst. we | 

learn that the * ‘Tales of the Fireside,” a neat little 

volume late ly published in Boston, from which was 

taken the interesting tale of the © Fortune Teller,” 

















which lately appeared in this paper, were written 
by a fady of that city. Vhe volume contains seve- 
ral other tales of much merit, entitled the “Ho 
onthe Heath,” the “ Battle of Monmouth,” = 
‘* Miniature Picture,” ‘ Rose Bradshaw,” and the | 
**Pamgrants.” ‘The whole are spoken of as credi- | 
table to the talents of the authoress, and as another | 
evidence of the increasing attention which is paid 
to subjects of literature yur fair country women. 
Several ladies have c ted successfully for the 
prizes which have bee rded by the conductors | 
of literary jaurnals, ne them we notice the | 
name of Mrs rourn sd, Ct. This la- 
dy has latel led t > of $100 awarded by 
the pabl f the Token, for the best piece of | 
poetry, with N. P. Willis, Esq Boston, whose 
poetical pieces over the signature of ** Roy,” have 
been so universally and justly adaured by the pub 
lic. Her prize poem called the **Connecticut Ri- 
ver,” we have not yet seen, but doubt not that it 
has much merit. Tbe following effusion from the 
pen of Mrs Sigourney, has iu it so muci of the soul 
of poetry that we cannot forbear giving it a place in 
our CO.umAsS 
SDE ATI ( “AN INFANT 







Wh 
Alone can weat 
The silken ft 








Forever.— Uhere bad been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. —The spoiler sct 

ILis seal of silence.—But ther mile 


So fixed, and from that marble bre 
Death gazed, and felt there ;—he dared not steal 


Phe s.goet-ring of Heaven.” 








wer. Pe 


VARIETY. 





Priva® Anecdotes 0)  Foreie rit Courts. 

A work tn two volumes. under th 
title, has just been published, 
the author of the Mer 
de Lambaile. It is one of those gossip ping 
pt roducti ons. VW hich are sure to amuse, | 
ever slight may 


e above 
vritten by 


1OW- 


be its pretensions to in- 


The anecdotes are curious and in- 


tie vivacity, as the following extracts prove: 

**In some of the min f Germa- 
*, the inh ibitants of 
which are perhaps at once prouder and poor- 
er than of fellow -countrymen, 
there are no less than six classes or orders 
of the nobility, fee the females 
enjoy the titles of t 


in these ranks, 


tates o 
Hanover for instan« 


any Se ir 


uniformly 
not only 
as in common, but in the | 
other grades of society; thus, for example, | 
the wife of a parson is ¢ alled Frau Pre error’: | 
of a Phvsician. Frau 


their husbands, 


Medicus; a tailor’s 








ve a | 
is cond@€ted by Miss Catharine F. | 
| 


| dius. a native of 








lady, Frau Schneiderins a cobbler’s, Frau 
Schumacherin; a general’s, Frau General- 
in; and all of these fraus feel themselves 
highly offended, if not duly distinguished, 
according *o their husband’s vocation. 

Dr. Johnson.—Dr. Johnson sitting one 
evening at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, in compa- 
ny witha number of ladies and gentlemen 
of his acquaintance, the former, by way of 
heightening the good humour of the compa- 
ny, agreed to toast ugly women, and to 
have them matched with ugly men. In this 
rounc, one of the ladies gave Mrs. Willi- 


| ams/the well-known intimate of Dr. Johnson, 


who was very plain in her person, and near- 
ly blind.) when another instantly paired her 
with Dr. Golddsmith. This whimsical 
union set the company laughing, and in par- 
ticular so pleased the lady who. gave the first 
toast, that though she had some pique with 
the lady who gave Dr. Goldsmith, she ran 
round the table, ki her, and said she 
forgave her every thing for the apropos of 
the toast. Johnson, who did not half like 
to have two of his most intimate friends 
turned into ridicule, growled out, “Ave! 
this puts me in mind of an observation of 
Swilt’s, who truly remarks, that the quar- 
rels of women are always made up like the 
quarrels of ancient kings: there is always 
an animal sacrificed on the occasion.” 


ssed 


Senior of the Hin im Race.—There is now 
in Paris, a female, Elizabeth [ho is Cor 
Savoy, born in 1714, and 
who isin all probability, the Femi say, 
the dovenne, (the senior.) of the human race. 
Her face is not more wrinkled than that of 
a female half her age: her sight is good, her 
appetite excellent. walk ten 
miles a day without exhibiting fatigue ; she 
does not make »of a stick to support her- 
self. and it is really true that she has ‘trudged 
all the way on foot, from her native moun- 
tains, to the metropolis of France, 


and she can 


nme 


{ Fore ign paper. 
2 Coquette —A coquette is one that is 
never to be persuaded out of the passion she 


| has to please hor out of the _a opinion of 


oti 


no's of the Princess | 


and years she re- 
nly wrinkle and decay 
that age is weitten in 
the same dress which be 


Time 
cards iis things that o1 
ser forgets 


the face, and that 


her own beauty. 


women, 


came her when she was voung now only 
makes herlook the older. Affectation cleaves 
to her even in sickness and pains she dies 
ina high head and colored ribbons. 


a 

Tarxine.—It has been said. in the pro of 
some men, that they could talk whole hou 
gether upon apy ante but it must be owne: 
to the honor of the that there 
many among tulk 
together upon nothing [h 
branch out into a loug extempore 
upon the edging of a petticoat, and chide her 
servant for breaking a china cup in all the fi- 
gures of rhetoric —dd 


to- 


other sex are 
Whole hours 


AnHOWh awoman 


} ‘ } 
nem who ¢ 
ive 


disse rtation 


' 
faison, 


— 


A mild tempered woman is as a balsam that’ 
| heals matrimonial sorrows 
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APO'HEGMS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
“In his, velut in cerlissimo speculo, representatur 
animus singulorun.,” 

Arssrorie was asked by what criterion 
we should judge of the merit of a book ?— 
“ When the author,” replied the critic, “has 
said every thing that he ought; nothing but 
what he ought; and says that as he ought.” 

Whilst Axricoxus was prosecuting a 
war in Asia, a certain author presented him 
with a treatise upon justice. * Whatafool 
this fellow must be,”’ said Antigonus, ** to 
prate to me about justice, while I am enga- 
ged in a war!” 

Acrsttaus was pressed by one of his 
friends te go and bear a mimic perform, who 
could imitate the notes of the nightingale. 
“Sir,” said Agesilaus, *I have heard the 
nightingale herself.” 

Thrasyllus, the cynic, begged a groat from 
Alexander. ** That sum,” said the Prince, 
**is too little for a King togive.”  ** Then 
give me a talent,” said the philosopher.— 
** That sum,” said the Prince, ** is too much 
for a cynic to receive.” 

Dionysius asked Aristippus what brought 
him to court? “To give what I have,” said 
the philosopher, **and to get what I have 
not. When I want wisdom, I go to Socra- 
tes; when I want money, I come to you.” 


POETRY. 


From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1828, 
SABBATH EVENING. 
List! there is music in the air: 
It isthe Sabbath evening bell, 
Chiming the vesper hour of prayer, 
©’er mountain top and lowl:nd dell. 
And infancy and ayre are seen, 
Slow winding o’er the church-yard green. 











It is the eve of rest: the light 
Still lingers on the moss-grown tow’r, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 
Slowly it marks the evening hour. 
Tis hushed! and all is silent there, 
Save the low, fervent voice of prayer. 


And now far down the quiet vale, 

Sweet hymnings on the air float by; 
Husbing the whippoorwill’s sad wail 

With its own plaintive melody. 
They breathe of peace like the sweet strains, 
‘That swept at night o’er Bethlem’s plains. 


And beads are bowed, as the low hymn 
Steals through that grey and time-worn pile, 
And the ulter hights burn faint and dim, 
In the long and moss-grown aisle. 
And the distant foot-fall echoes loud, 
Above the bush’d and kneeling crowd. 


And now beneath the old elm’s shade, 
Where the moon-beams may not smile, , 

Bright flowers upon the gravesare laid, 
Aud sad tears shied unseen the while. 

The last sweet gift affection brings, 

To deck the earth to which it clings, 


How beautifu. those simple flowers 
Strewn o’er that silent spot still sleep; 
Still wet with summer's gentle showers, 
As if they too could feel and weep! 
They fade and die ; the wint’ry wind 
Shall leave no trace of them behind ! 


The bright new moon hath set : the light 
Tis fading on the fair blue hills ; 

Aad on tle: nassing breeze of night, 
The musi¢ of their thousand rills 











Comes echoing through the twilight gray, 
Save the lone watch dog’ ant bay. 


The crowd hath pass’d away ; the pray’r 

And low breath’d evening hymn are gone; 
The cold mist only lingers there, 

O’er the dark moss and mould’ring stone, 
And the stars shine brightly o’er the glen, 
Where rest the quiet homes of men. 

Fuepertck MELLEN. 


Those who have read and not without emotion, 
‘the cotter’s Saturday night” of Burns, will be 
scarcely less moved with the just and deep toned 
moral feeling, which fills the following lines. They 
are the production of a lady, and have found their 
way across the Atlantic, in. Ackerman’s * Forget 
me not,” for 1828. [N. Y. Nat. Advocate. 

FAMILY WORSHIP IN A COTTAGE, 
Listen! I heard a voice, a solemn voice, 

But sweet and fervent too, like that of prayer, 
Such as would make angelic breasts rejoice, 

And call to hearken from their starry sphere ; 
From yonder cot it comes—I’ll draw me near,— 

Its light shines like a star upon the night, 

And to my wandering footsteps far more dear ; 

A better guide perchance, a holier light, 
Leading more near to Heaven than that above my 

sight. 


Oh, ’tis a lovely scene! The gray-haired sire, 
With lifted hands, imploring on each child 
All that the lip can breathe, the soul desire, 
To guide their footsteps thro’ the world’s deep 
wild 
See how the glittering tears his warm cheek gild! 
How rushes thro’ the wane of years the glow! 
How beams his look, with all the father fill’d! 
The ardency intense lights eye, lip, brow, 
Which all bis bosom’s thoughts, hopes, fears and 
wishes show. 


There kneels the mother by her partner’s side ; 
Silent Ler tongue, but oh, how full her eyes! 
Look at those sacred tears, whose gentle tide 
The loudest of the lip supplies, 
Oh! what can equal her beseeching sigh ? 
If tis not heard in Heaven, then never came 
Thither the sound of supplications high: 
Vainly have nations piled the altar’s flame, 
TL’ intensest of them all ne’er reached a mother’s 
claim. 
Beside her, rising into manhood’s form, 
Her son, her secret pride and glory, bows ; 
Bright is his cheek, with labor’s color warm, 
The honourable tint his forehead shows ; 
His eyes’ dark glance is veiled, as it would close 
Awhile to all on earth his heart deems fair, — 
His lips, soft moving, till responsive vows 
Are rising, to his hoary father’s prayer, 
Pleading with the high Heaven—‘** Qh, guide from 
every snare.” 


And yonder there’s a group in happiest being, 

The fairy tenants of the cottage dome, 
Kneeling before the eye of Him, all-seeing, 

Who watches if their thoughts or glances roam ; 
The doll, untouch’d is laid beside the drum: 

‘That treasured instrument of loudest sound 
Stands close beside its master, but as dumb 

As if forgotten ; on the darksome ground, 
While like night’s dew-closed flowers they bend 

and cluster round. 


Look at the little band upor each brow, 
Covering the face, before the unseen God! 
Listen! ye might have heard the lisped vow 
Like cherub-echoes seeking his abode ; 
Believe it not, despise it not, ye proud! 
Nor say it is the jargon learned by rote, 
Useless and meaningless—those words allowed 
Upon the youthful memory to float, 
Shall be the waking cord of many a heavenly note! 


Oh lovely scene; most lovely! would that thou 
Didst not bedeck the cottage-bower alone, 





But beneath every roof in beauty glow, 











= = ce ES To aad 
From the low hamlet to the lofty throne, 

Then England, were the smiles of Heaven thine 

own, 

The bright paternal smiles of Deity ; 

Then, my loved country would thy soil be known, 
The hallowed, and the blest, the truly free, 

And every evening’s hour a nation’s worship see! 





STAR, LOVELY STAR. 


Star, lovely star! what seest thou 
In thy home of boundless blue ? 
Bright twinkling thing, O tell me now, 
What doth so pleasure thy view? 
And the star answered—‘* Man, I look, 
On the dwellings of boly men, 
Whence the prayer is heard and where the book 
Of our Master’s truth hath been!” 


Star, lovely star! why dost thou hide, 
In the fleecy cloud thy light? 

Why dost thou not untarnished ride 
In the deep blue heavens, this night? 

And the star answered—“ Man, I see 
Where a cruel doing will stain, 

Your fallen race; and fain would flee 
To that sailing-cloud again!” 


Star, lovely star! where is thy way 
When the sun doth toil on high? 

Thou goest whenever its first wild ray 
Is kindling along the sky! 

And the star answered—** Man, I dwell 
For aye in my fair blue place ; 

When comes the king, O who may tell 
Of the lowliest of thy race?” 


Star, lovely star! the gentle moon 
(Fair lady of even) doth ride, 
And thou fleest not ; why then so soon, 
When sunlight is pouring its tide ? 
And the star answered—* Our mother wills 
That we would sparkle in light 
Of her own making; our father fills 
The whole world with Ais glory !-good night!”” 
JOR. 


— 
LOVE AFTER DEATH. 

Gone! is the smile that once lighted my way, 

Gone! is the eye whose each look was‘a ray, 


Gone! is the heart so unchanging and true, 
Gone! is the lip which to mine fondly flew. 


Cold! is the brow on which love had oft spoken, 
Cold! is the cheek, and each beauty-line broken, 
Cold! is the hand which to mine trembling stole, 
Cold! is each nerve that once thrilled with the soul. 


Dead! grows this heart to the world’s garish splen- 
dour, 

To the smile of the gay, and the sigh of the tender: 

To the sorrower’s tear, and the scorner’s rude 
laughter ; 

Dead! to all hope, save of meeting hereafter. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


A printer was leading a bachelor’s life, 

For he would not, or could not, procure him a wife, 

Industrious and prudent, he cut but few capers, 

Printed pamphlets, blank greetings, and weekly 
newspapers , 

On a newspaper day a friend happened to call, 

While creak went the press, and thump, thump 
went the ball; 

On the part of the sheet he was casting his eye, 

Which tells us who marry, and also who die ; 

Vhen says to the printer—* unless my eyes fail, 

Your impression, just thereabouts, looks rather 
pale.” 

“Who would’nt look pale?” replies Type, ‘in 
this case, 

With marriage and death staring full in his face!” 





